GANDHI

attempt to bring about a compromise. If the Indians
would register peacefully, the hated "Black Laws"
would then be repealed. General Smuts was himself in
sympathy with the Indians' position, but the whites
insisted on the oppression. Gandhi trusted Smuts and
accepted the compromise. He and his companions were
released from jail, and another mass meeting called at
midnight the same evening to explain the new position
Gandhi made a speech advising the Indians to register
and be fingerprinted, promising to register himself and
give his own fingerprints. He was accused of having
turned traitor and sold out to Smuts.

The Indians accepted the settlement very reluctantly.
Many did not believe the compromise to be in their
best interests. The next morning when Gandhi was
on his way to register, a party of Indians assaulted him;
and one fanatical Mohammedan sandbagged him, leav-
ing him lying unconscious in the street. Witnesses of
the attack carried him to the home of a Baptist min-
ister friend, Rev. J. J. Doke, who nursed him back to
health. Gandhi, as usual, refused to prosecute. He
practiced Satyagraha. "This man," he said, "did not
know what he was doing. He thought that I was doing
what was wrong. He has had his redress in the only
manner he knows, I, therefore, request that no steps
be taken against him. I believe in him, I will love him,
and win him by love." Less than a year later the as-
sailant wrote to Gandhi a penitent letter declaring that
he now understood the Mahatma, sympathized with
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